Life Matters 


There's an old joke -... two elderly women are at a Catskill mountain resort, and one of 'em says, 

"Boy, the food at this place is really terrible." The other one says, "Yeah, I know; and such small 
portions." Well, that's essentially how I feel about life —full of loneliness, and misery, and suffering, 
and unhappiness, and it's all over much too quickly. 

— Woody Allen 

My father The Captain retired from the Navy in 1950 and moved the family from Indianapolis to 
Houston. There my parents bought the only house they ever owned, a two-story cream-colored 
brick with forest green trim boasting three bedrooms and 2 V 2 baths for $21,000 “in the shadow 
of the Shamrock.” 

When we left Indianapolis, it had a population of just over 427,000 and was the 23 rd largest city 
in the country. My mother had already taught us kids how to use public transportation and thus 
my sisters and I would ride the renowned Indianapolis streetcar system with its electric trolley 
car following the overhead wire (with the driver getting out at least once every two or three trips 
to reposition the overhead electric bar back onto its guide wire) to the Indianapolis Athletic Club. 
There we would swim our laps - even as an 8-year old, my task was to swim 36 lengths in the 
50-meter Olympic sized pool, the equivalent of one mile. Of course, we all had to keep track of 
our own workout by counting the even lengths completed at the end of each 2-length lap. I didn’t 
love it. In the later part of the workout, I would think as I was swimming, “Now, was that 26 
lengths or 28 lengths? Oh, it must have been 28!” 

In 1950, the US population was a little over 150 million, less than half of what it is today. 
Houston at that time was booming with a population of almost 600,000 - the 14 th largest city. 
And although I had no idea at the time, the black percentage was 125,000 or about 21%. Today 
it is 25% black and about 50% white. I didn’t realize the numbers then as blacks were not in my 
world. 


In the 1940s and 1950s black people from small southern towns had moved to Houston, 
resulting in the black communities increasing in size. As part of the ‘Great Migration’, the vast 
majority of the black population increase from 1940 to 1950 was due to African-Americans 
moving from other parts of the United States, mostly Louisiana and 
Texas, from rural areas and small towns. By 1960 the African- 
American population numbered 215,037, or about 25% of the city’s 
938,000 population 1 , a percentage that has stayed fairly constant to 
this day. 

It’s not that I wasn’t aware of race every day in Houston. The Nigger 
Head Oysters brand on the shelf at the Lewis & Coker Grocery Store 2 
shocked me. And I saw changes - when I came home on leave from 
the Naval Academy, I was back at that grocery store and found they 


1 By 1960, Houston had grown to the country’s 7 th largest city. 



2 Lewis & Coker was the anchor grocery in the strip center on the NE corner of Greenbriar and Bellaire 
Blvd. 
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had changed - just in that one year or so of 1960 - now they were Negro Head Oysters, with 
quite a different look. 

Two years later, the brand was gone altogether. Probably good, 
right? But I consider it wrong to pretend it wasn’t there. It was the 
Fifties. It was different from today. 

On the bus I rode every time I went downtown in Houston, I noted 
that at the end of the run, the driver would get up and slide the 
marker that designated colored seats in the back from white seats 
in the front. As a kid, I was amazed at how he apparently knew 
how many customers of each color he would pick up on his next 
route. Most of my friends had similar memories; my (later) Lamar 
High School buddy, Larry Hitt, provides a better explanation of how 
the bus ‘mobile color line’ operated: 

When I was 10 or eleven growing up 
in Houston, every Saturday I would 
ride the bus with 3 or 4 good 
friends to the "V" [YMCA] in 
downtown Houston. 3 There we 
would swim, have activities such as 
archery on their large grassy lot 
out back, and to all the other Y 
activities. Afterwards, we would go 
to James Coney Island [photo at 
right], a popular lunch diner in 
downtown Houston. Then we might 
go to a movie. It was great 
freedom, and we never thought 
about safety - it was not a concern. 

On the bus, I would notice the color 
line, a vertical tag with WHITE on one side and COLORED on the other, on a little track above 
the windows on the driver's side of the bus. There was a little line or rope to move this tag on 
the track, which the driver could operate from his seat without getting up. Later I realized 
that in the morning, when the bus was traveling from downtown Houston to the suburbs, the 
passengers were primarily colored maids going to their jobs out in the suburbs; in the evening, 
the passengers from downtown were primarily white males going home from their jobs 
downtown. Thus the driver could adjust the capacity accordingly. The system didn't seem 
quite right to me, but it was the system. 

I didn’t know any black kids until I went off to college in Annapolis. The only time I saw black 
folks in Houston was when I rode on the bus, or went downtown, or perhaps as workers in a 
restaurant. There were no blacks in my neighborhood, at my elementary school, my middle 


3 A new home for the Houston Y at 1600 Louisiana St. (now known as the Downtown Y) was dedicated in 
1941, and the original facility was turned over to the USO for soldiers serving in World War II. 
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school, my high school. There was an all-black school that we knew about, Wheatley High. 4 As 
Larry said, we were informed “They have their own schools.” 

I am not one for revisionism. If the word nigger appears in literature, it’s there. If it appears 224 
times in The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, so be it. That book was published in 1884 about 
life in 1860, for goodness sakes. Let’s not pretend our past was not our past. In our 
Albuquerque Book Club, for a while it appeared that every third book we read was about race in 
America. 5 And Charlie Palmer and I, since we both grew up in Houston, would tell our stories. 
Of course, my high school in Houston in the 1950s had no black students - a few Hispanics, 
and a dwarf 6 , but no blacks. In fact, River Oaks Blvd was known as the only street in America 
with a Country Club at each end: River Oaks Country Club at one end, and Lamar High School 
at the other. 

Nowadays, people throw around the term “racist.” So the question of the day: Were we racist? 
Was the Greatest Generation (e.g., my father, in particular) racist? 

My brother-in-law Fred Woods suggests that a racist is someone who believes in the superiority 
of one class of people over another. That’s a good definition on the surface, however I might 
suggest it should include the concept of prejudice (“pre-judged” we were taught) as follows: “a 
person who shows or feels discrimination or prejudice against people of other races, or who 
believes that a particular race is superior to another.” Another take: “a person who is 
prejudiced against or antagonistic toward people on the basis of their membership in a particular 
racial or ethnic group, typically one that is a minority or marginalized.” So the question is 
behavior or feeling toward an entire group of people, an entire race, not just an individual. 

One of my favorite stories is when my sister Patti went to teach at Estacado High School in 
Lubbock, Texas, with its student population of half Black, half Hispanic. On her first day, one of 
her Black students asked her outright: “Mrs. Blide, are you prejudiced?” “Yes!” exclaimed Patti. 
“I’m prejudiced against smokers! Are you a smoker?” “No.” “Well, then, I guess I’m not 
prejudiced against you!” 

My sister Penny continues: 

I recall that Daddy was "class oriented" because the culture of the Navy taught him to be so. 

He was not in favor of his daughters dating sailors. Also I think he was pretty close to the 
same thing in terms of Hispanics. I dated Sonny Stribling (the Strib) who probably was part 


4 In 1927, Wheatley High School was one of the largest Black high schools in the United States with 2,600 students 
and 60 teachers, and it was such throughout the segregation era. By 1949 Wheatley's first facility on Lyons Avenue 
became so overcrowded that students attended in shifts. During that year the 14-acre, $2.5 million 4900 Market 
Street campus opened. The campus, described by the Houston Chronicle as "the finest Negro high school in 
the South," had a 1,500-seat auditorium, a gymnasium, an industrial arts facility, and a swimming pool. The school 
district promoted the argument that segregated minority schools can be equal to segregated White schools. 

5 

Examples: In addition to classics like Conrad’s The Nigger of the Narcissus and Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, 
members have selected Isabel Wilkerson’s The Warmth of Other Sons, Beloved by Toni Morrison, and the 
unappreciated (by me) semi-fantasy The Underground Railway by Colson Whitehead. 

6 Not a ‘little person’ but a dwarf - and popular in a negative way, as he had his own posse for protection and a bit of 
intimidation. He was also popular in the Clown Diving portion of swim meets at the Shamrock pool in the 1950s and 
60s. Clown Diving is also gone, but that was always the most fun of any swim meet for me. 
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Mexican. Daddy never made any comment that I remember but I could tell he was somewhat 
concerned. 

I remember calling our father a racist in my memory writing to Twinnie Patti. I did not realize 
till just before we got married that Daddy is a racist of sorts. He made it very clear that Patti 
and I could never date a sailor because a sailor was a lower class than an officer and was going 
nowhere in life. 

So I guess everyone is a racist in life or holds other people up or down in their thoughts for 
some silly reason or another. When I was in kindergarten, I distinctly remember Ruthie 
Murray. She wore organdy party dresses to school, a different one every day and they were 
beautiful. I was very jealous of Ruthie Murray's beautiful dresses even in kindergarten. Does 
that make me prejudiced against rich kids who wear burgundy dresses? Who knows? 

My own feelings are that our Dad was racist in that he felt blacks were inferior, and that was the 
home environment in which we were raised. When we saw some entertainer like Sammie Davis 
Jr. on the Ed Sullivan show, Dad would say something like, “do you notice they put all these 
jigaboos on the show?” We never questioned, other than to argue, “Dad, he’s a really good 
entertainer!” And Dad would never have called himself racist, as he told us, “Now, that Lena 
Horne, I could go for her!” 

Even later in Life, these prejudices remained. When Dad and Mom returned from a vacation to 
Mexico, he told me, “we went to a soccer game because Pele was playing and we had heard so 
much about him. You know, turns out that he’s nothing but a little nigger.” 

I naively thought that when my Dad’s generation died out, the racists would go with it. It was not 
to be. When I was at Sandia Labs in the 80s, we were enrolled in training where the instructor 
would start the day by saying, “Now, give me all the stereotypical negatives and descriptions 
you know for black people.” After some hesitation and his continued urging, we offered up 
some terms and he started listing our entries on the board: “Lazy. Drugs. Like watermelon and 
fried chicken. Oversexed. Unreliable. Untrustworthy.” When we finally exhausted our entries, he 
turned to us and said, “OK, this means you believe all of this.” That really pissed me off, and I 
and a couple of my colleagues argued back, “No, this is what you required us to come up with, 
not what we necessarily believe.” The trainer was apparently in his early years in the program, 
and to his credit looked a bit sheepish, but regardless insisted on “the school solution”: “No, you 
believe it or you wouldn’t have said it.” Rubbish. 

Today, that training seems to have morphed into CRT - critical race theory. Businesses require 
their employees to undergo CRT training - until Sept 4, 2020 in the OMB memo: 

...employees across the Executive Branch have been required to attend trainings where they 
are told that "virtually all White people contribute to racism" or where they are required to 
say that they "benefit from racism." According to press reports, in some cases these trainings 
have further claimed that there is racism embedded in the belief that America is the land of 
opportunity or the belief that the most qualified person should receive a job. 

The other night I was watching one of those great Ken Burns documentaries, this one on The 
War. The episode I watched was particularly striking, as 3,500 young American men (and some 
24,000 young Japanese) died on the tiny island of Saipan in July 1944. I was thinking: have 
young American men changed so much in these 75 years? There they were in 1944, attacking 
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secure embankments on a far away atoll. Today, in 2020, I see young men (and women) of 
about that same age, throwing themselves against makeshift barricades and attempting to burn 
down a United States Courthouse. Are the feelings the same? The passion is as great, the 
objective not so clear to me. Perhaps it is my perspective, my viewing lens that causes my 
confusion or the distortion. 

I grew up in what appeared to be a secure world. Since I was born two months before Pearl 
Harbor was bombed, it was a childhood fantasy, but I felt as secure as any child could. As a 
military brat, I was not completely sheltered from what was going on - in fact, the first movie I 
ever went to as a child was with my parents to a theatre in D.C. showing only newsreels. It had 
to be primarly of war images. Today, in 2020, the TV shows ‘protesters’ targeting police officers. 
Perhaps our species has not matured greatly over the span of my life. 

My world was to change after my father retired from the military in 1950 and moved into the first 
home my parents ever owned, on Gramercy Blvd in Houston. I lived in a safe neighborhood, 
and went to a segregated high school. Over time, I learned that the world is not all like that. 
Over the years, I have developed a vision of the human race as some sort of 
psychology/physiology experiment writ large, where controlled conditions tell us that when 
experimenters keep rats in a box, after a while you get too many rats. At that point, the rats 
stop procreating and start killing each other. When I read about what to me appears to be 
senseless killings (to include anarchists and terrorist killings), I think about that experiment. It 
may well be underway in 2020; it may well have been going on in 1941. 

Non-human Nature has its own “in the box” experiments. In a story reported on 17 Dec 2018 in 
the on-line magazine DCist.com, we see that [as Dave Berry would say, I ain’t making this up] 
naked mole-rats have their own ongoing experimental society. You almost need to read the 
article by Natalie Delgadillo, but a few snippets will give you the flavor: 

At last, we’ve reached the conclusion of this scintillating 
drama: the National Zoo’s naked mole-rat colony has chosen 
its queen. 

In case you’ve been living under a rock, let us catch you up: 
the Small Mammal House at the Smithsonian National Zoo is 
home to a colony of naked mole-rats, and for the last several 
months they’ve been engaged in a quiet—but brutal—battle for 
political supremacy. Naked mole-rats are one of just two 
eusocial mammalian species, which means they live much like colonies of bees or ants: one queen 
reigns supreme over everybody else, and challengers must fight and kill her for their own shot at 
rulership. Only the queen is allowed to reproduce, and her subjects are assigned roles as she sees fit 
(perhaps the only mole-rats with a better deal are the few lucky males she chooses as mating partners). 
But just getting to the first set of births wasn’t easy. In fact, it was kind of a bloodbath: the new colony 
transported to the National Zoo this summer was made up of 17 adult mole-rats. There are only 13 
adults left. “Yeah, they’ve been fighting and killing each other,” our mole-rat expert says. “They have 
mole-rat wars to determine who’s going to be the queen or who’s going to breed with the queen. 
We’re hoping things will calm down a little bit now.” 

Thus when I see today’s news video of black-clad ‘protesters’ wreaking planned violence on 
both police, on buildings, on shops and examples of civilization, I cannot help but think: have 
we reached the position in our species of having too many rats in the box? 
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Returning to the scenes of today, when quiet dinner-goers are confronted by angry mobs, 
demanding that you raise your fist in solidarity and “Say her name!” What is the implication 
here? Are these mobs not following their own Severity Order against the new Jews of today? It 
is 1941 all over again. 

Corporations have been somehow coerced into falling in line. The words are meaningless: 
“Black lives matter” means presidential candidates that violated the ritual by suggest that “All 
lives matter” are made to apologize for their heresy. Students even at service academy provide 
videos to show that they are “woke”. The Madness continues unabated by police who are told 
to stand down by city councils. 

My colleague Casey Jones has captured some of this 1984 Newspeak: 

The problem I have with this [midshipmen] video is the blanket acceptance of the term 
“Institutional racism,” the superficial acceptance of the correctness of the “Black Lives Matter” 
movement and acceptance of the fact that George Floyd was “murdered.” 

Institutional racism indicates the “organization” is structured to the detriment of individuals, 
because of race. While individual members of the Navy/Marine Corps organization may 
harbor prejudices, I do not agree that the “institution” foments discrimination based on race. 

I do support addressing and removing any such personal discrimination on the part 
of members of the organization. 

Each midshipman who made reference to “Black Lives Matter” apparently has not looked 
beyond the name of the organization. While the “name” indicates it’s concern for the lives of 
Black citizens, the organization’s goal expressly advocates for establishment of a socialist 
form of government, and its leadership espouses violence in achieving that objective. 

One midshipman makes reference to the “murder of George Floyd.” That’s not surprising, 
since that’s the way virtually all of the media refers to his death. 

However, Floyd violently resisted arrest. The coroner’s report shows that he had a lethal 
dose of fentanyl in his system, the symptoms of which are difficulty breathing. George Floyd 
was exhibiting those symptoms, as he was sitting in the back of the police car, prior to being 
restrained by the officer, who held him on the ground with his knee. 

The coroner’s report did not reveal any signs of “mechanical choking.” Conveniently, this 
has not been reported in the media. The procedure the officer used to restrain Floyd was an 
accepted procedure of that police department. All of this said, in retrospect the arresting 
officers should have recognized the symptoms of a drug overdose and taken different 
action. That’s easy for us to say.. .we were not in the middle of the melee. 

It appears that USNA has embraced the “anti-white privilege training” that seems to be 
popular in many businesses, including our own Sandia National Laboratories. There are 
differences of opinion, as to its appropriateness. 

The dystopian society is upon us not in mass but in pockets. Some want it to spread; to do so 
moves to destroy this democratic society and returns to mob rule. The 1941 Severity Order was 
repealed in less than a year; but the ritual was established. Christopher Hitchens observation 
remains true: “Our species is in its infancy.” 


